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EMPLOYMENT IN JANUARY 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that returns from 
41,118 establishments in 15 major industrial groups, having in 
January 4,510,051 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $107,473,830, show a decrease, largely seasonal, of 4.2 
per cent in employment and a decrease of 8.2 per cent in pay- 
roll totals, as compared with December. These changes repre- 
sent only the establishments reporting, as the figures of the 
several groups are not weighted according to the relative impor- 
tance of each group. 

FARM PRICES 


The trend of farm prices continued downward through the 
first six weeks of 1931. On January 15 the index of farm prices 
at 94 was 3 points below a month earlier and 40 points below 
January 15, 1980. The level of farm prices in mid-January was 
the lowest since January, 1912, and market prices had declined to 
still lower levels by the first part of February. 


STANDARDS FOR PEAS, PEACHES AND PEARS ANNOUNCED 


Standards for canned peas, peaches and pears under the 
McNary-Mapes amendment to the Food and Drugs Act were an- 
nounced by the Department of Agriculture on February 16, ef- 
fective 90 days from that date. With these standards the De- 
partment likewise announced the form of statement required on 
canned foods of sub-standard quality. 

The regulations and standards as promulgated by the Depart- 
ment follow: 


FORM OF STATEMENT REQUIRED ON CANNED FOODS OF SUB- 
STANDARD QUALITY 

Canned foods within the purview of the Food and Drugs Act as 
amended July 8, 1930, which fall below the standards of quality and con- 
dition for the various classes of food products which shall be promulgated 
from time to time, shall bear the name of the article and in immediate con- 
junction therewith, wherever such name appears, the legend given below 
in the forms specified for the various sizes of containers. Border and type 
shall be on a strongly contrasting uniform background. Type shall be 
caps of the size and kind indicated below. The border shall be solid and not 
less than 12 points in width. 
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INFORMATION LETTER 
Under 1 Ib. Net Weight 


First line: 12-point Cheltenham bold, condensed. 
Second line: 8-point caps and lower case. 


BELOW U. S. STANDARD 
Low Quality But Not Illegal 


1_to 5 lbs. Net Weight 
First line: 14-point Cheltenham bold, condensed. 
Second line: 10-point caps and lower case 


BELOW U. S. STANDARD 
Low Quality But Not Illegal 


Over 5 Ibs. Net Weight 


First line: 24-point Cheltenham bold, condensed. 
Second line: 18-point caps and lower case. 


BELOW U. S. STANDARD 
Low Quality But Not Illegal 


STANDARD REQUIREMENT FOR FILL OF CONTAINER 


Canned foods shall be considered as of standard fill if the entire con- 
tents occupy 90 per cent or more of the volume of the closed container. 


FORM OF STATEMENT REQUIRED ON CONTAINERS OF "SUB- 
STANDARD FILL 


Canned foods which fall below the foregoing standard of fill of con- 
tainer shall bear the name of the article immediately preceded, wherever 
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such name appears, by the words “slack filled” in letters of at least equal 
size and prominence. 


WARNING 


The amendment provides that “nothing in this paragraph shall be 
considered to avthorize the manufacture, sale, shipment or transportation 
of adulterated or misbranded food.” Accordingly, products which are adul- 
terated or misbranded under any of the other paragraphs of the Food and 
Drugs Act cannot be rendered legal by the employment of the sub-standard 
statement. 


CANNED PEAS 


1. STANDARD 


Canned peas are the normally flavored and normally colored canned 
food consisting of the tender, immature, unbroken seed of the common or 
garden pea (Fisum Sativum), with or without seasoning (sugar, salt), and 
with added potable water in such proportion that when the contents of the 
container are poured out and returned to the container, standing on a level 
surface, and the peas leveled with a spoon without downward pressure, the 
liquor is not above the upper level of the peas. 


2. MEANING OF TERMS 


The term “normally colored,” as it relates to the peas, means a gen- 
eral effect of green, with not to exceed’ 4 per cent by count of discolored 
* peas, such as brown or brown spotted pias. 

The peas shall be considered tender if 90 per cent or more by count are 
crushed by a weight of less than 907.2 grams (2 lbs.) by the following 
method: Remove the skin of the pea and place one cotyledon on its flat 
surface on a horizontal, smooth plate. By means of a second horizontal, 
smooth plate apply vertically an initial load of 100 grams and increase the 
load at a uniform, continuous rate of 12 grams per second until the cotyle- 
don is compressed to one-fourth its original thickness. 


The pea seed is considered unbroken if 80 per cent or more of the units 
by count are in such a condition that the two cotyledons are still held to- 
gether by the skin, even though the cotyledons may be cracked or partially 
crushed, or the skin split. Each major portion of a skin or cotyledon not 
included in the above definition is considered as a” broken pea. 


CANNED PEACHES 
1. STANDARD 


Canned peaches are the normally flavored and normally colored canned 
food consisting of (1) the normal- and uniform-sized, tender, peeled, ma- 
ture, unblemished, pitted, unbroken halves of the fruit of the peach tree, 
and (2) sugar solution. 


The weight of fruit in the container is not less than two-thirds the 
weight of water which the sealed container will hold at 68° F., except that, 
when necessary to prevent crushing of the fruit, a tolerance not exceeding 
the weight of one average piece is allowed. The liquid portion of the fin- 

ee ished product reads not less than 14° Brix (read at the proper temperature 
for the instrument used). 


() 
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2. MEANING OF THE TERMS 


The term “normally colored” as it relates to the fruit means a general 
effect of yellow. 

Units of three-fourths of an ounce or larger, are considered of nor- 
mal size. 

The units shall be considered uniform in size if the transverse diameter 
of any unit does not vary more than 25 per cent from the corresponding 
average diameter of the pieces of fruit in the container. 

The fruit shall be considered tender when not less than 80 per cent of 
the units by count are completely perforated by a cylindrical rod, 5/32 inch 
in diameter, under a load of 300 grams (approximately 10.6 ozs.), applied 
vertically to the exposed, pegled surface of a test piece carefully fitted into 
an appropriate holder. In performing this test, the rod is placed on the 
exposed surface under an initial load of 100 grams and the load increased 
at a uniform, continuous rate of 12 grams per second until the piece is 
perforated. A convenient method of obtaining the test piece is as follows: 
Using a cylinder of approximately 1% inch diameter, made of sheet metal 
approximately 1/32 inch thick, cut a core from the fruit completely through 
from the inner surface to the peeled surface, so that the peeled surface is 
exposed when the cylinder retaining this core is firmly supported on a 
horizontal, smooth plate. The fruit shall not, however, be so soft that the 
pieces in the can lose their natural shape when the containcr is opened and 
the product is carefully removed to a dish. 

The fruit shall be considered peeled if 80 per cent or more of the pieces 
are free from skin, and no single piece carrying skin is less than 75 per 
cent peeled. 

The fruit shall be considered unblemished if 80 per cent or more of the 
pieces in the container are free from scabs, bruises, frost bites, sunburn, 
hail injury, raggedness, green or brown colorations, red- or dark-streaked 
flesh, or other unsightly blemishes. The term “raggedness” means a fruyed 
condition of the edges. 

The fruit shall be considered as unbroken halves when 80 per cent or 
more of the units are unbroken and noi excessively trimmed. Excessive 
trimming is defined as that amount which destroys the normal shape of 
the half. 

The weight of the fruit in the container means the fruit material in 
both the solid and liquid components. It is thus equivalent to the “put-in 
weight.” 

8. SUB-STANDARD DESIGNATION 


Canned peaches which fail to meet the above standard shall, except as 
hereinafter provided, bear the legend for low quality promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


4, EXCEPTIONS 


Canned peaches which fail to meet the above standard only in that they 
consist of peaches packed in water, need not bear the low quality legend 
if labeled ‘“‘water-pack peaches.” 

Canned peaches which fail to meet the above standard only in that they 
consist of peeled, whole peaches, need not bear the low quality legend if 
labeled “whole peaches,” even though the units may fail to meet the re- - 
quirement for normal! size. 
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Canned peaches which fail to meet the above standard only in that they 
are uniformly quartered, need not bear the low quality legend if labeled 
“quartered peaches,” even though the units may fail to meet the require- 
ment for normal size. 

Canned peaches which fail to meet the above standard only in that they 
consist of uniformly sliced peaches, need not bear the low quality legend if 
labeled “sliced peaches.” In such cases, the requirement of not less than 
three-fourths of an ounce in weight for each unit shall be changed to not 
less than 1/10 ounce for each unit. In determining tenderness in sliced 
peaches, when the units are not sufficiently large to admit the obtaining of 
a test piece in the manner above sugguested, a V-shaped metal trough, 1 
hee long, % inch wide, and % inch deep, with vertical ends, is a convenient 

older. 

Canned peaches which fail to meet the above standard only in that they 
are white in color, need not bear the low quality legend if labeled “white 
peaches.” 

Canned peaches of a type where a frayed condition of the edges is a 
normal characteristic, for example, freestone peaches, need not bear the 
low quality legend because of raggedness alone if labeled to show the par- 
ticular type to which they belong. 


CANNED PEARS 
1, STANDARD 


Canned pears are the normally flavored and normally colored canned 
food consisting of (1) the normal- and uniform-sized, tender, peeled, ma- 
ture, unblemished, unbroken halves of the fruit of the pear tree, from which 
the calyx end and seed cells have been removed, with or without removal 
of the internal stem, and (2) sugar solution. 

The weight of fruit in the container is not less than two-thirds the 
weight of water which the sealed container will hold at 68° F., except that 
when necessary to prevent crushing of the fruit a tolerance not exceeding 
the weight of one average piece is allowed. The liquid portion of the fin- 
ished product reads not less than 13° Brix (read at the proper temperature 
for the instrument used). 


2. MEANING or TERMS 


The term “normally colored,” as it relates to the fruit, means a general 
translucent yellowish white color. 

Units of three-fourths of an ounce or larger are considered of nor- 
mal size. 

The units shall be considered uniform in size if neither the maximum 
length nor width of any unit varies more than 25 per cent from the corre- 
sponding average dimension of the pieces of fruit in the container. 

The fruit shall be considered tender when not less than 80 per cent of 
the units by count are completely perforated by a cylindrical rod, 5/32 inch 
in diameter, under a load of 300 grams (approximately 10.6 ozs.), applied 
vertically to the exposed, peeled surface of the test piece carefully fitted 
into an appropriate holder. In performing this test, the rod is placed on 
the exposed surface under an initial load of 100 grams and the load in- 
creased at a uniform, continuous rate of 12 grams per second until the piece 
is perforated. A convenient method of obtaining the test piece is as fol- 
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lows: Using a cylinder of approximately 1% inch diameter, made of sheet 
metal approximately 1/32 inch thick, cut a core from the fruit completely 
through from the inner surface to the peeled surface so that the peeled 
surface is exposed when the cylinder retaining this core is firmly sup- 
ported on a horizontal, smooth plate. The fruit shall not, however, be so 
soft that the pieces in the can lose their natural shape when the container 
is opened and the product is carefully removed to a dish. 

The fruit shall be considered peeled if 80 per cent or more of the pieces 
are free from skin, and no single piece carrying skin is less’ than 75 per 
cent peeled. 

The fruit shall be considered unblemished if 80 per cent or more of the 
pieces in the container are free from scabs, bruises, gritty portions, ragged- 
ness, pink or brown colorations, or other unsightly blemishes. The term 
“raggedness” means a frayed condition of the edges. 

The fruit shall be considered as unbroken halves when 80 per cent or 
more of the units are unbroken and not excessively trimmed. Excessive 
trimming is defined as that amount which destroys the normal shape of 
the half. 

The weight of the fruit in the container means the fruit material in 
both the solid and liquid components. It is thus equivalent to the “put-in 
weight. 

3. SUB-STANDARD DESIGNATION 


Canned pears which fail to meet the above standard shall, except as 
hereinafter provided, bear the legend for low quality promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


4. EXCEPTIONS 


Canned pears which fail to meet the above standard only in that they 
consist of pears packed in water, need not bear the low quality legend if 
labeled “water-pack pears.” 

Canned pears which fail to meet the above standard only in that they 
consist of peeled, whole pears, need not bear the low quality legend if labeled 
“whole pears,” even though the units may fail to meet the requirement for 
norma! size. 


Canned pears which fail to meet the above standard only in that they 
are uniformly quartered, need not bear the low quality legend if labeled 


“quartered pears,” even though the units may fail to meet the requirement 
for normal size. 


Canned pears of a type where gritty portions are a normal character- 
istic, for example, Kieffer pears, need not bear the low quality legend be- 
cause cf griltiness alone if labeled to show the particular type to which 
they belong. 


BULLETIN ISSUED ON CORN EARWORM 


The corn earworm, which is estimated to cause an annual 
loss of $40,000,000 to corn growers, is the subject of Farm Bul- 
letin No. 1651, recently issued by the U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The bulletin describes the different stages of the insect, 
and shows how it damages corn, how it is partly kept in check 
by its own habits and its natural enemies, and how a knowledge 
of its life history will aid the corn grower in protecting his crop. 


a)’ 
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BILL OF LADING RULING MODIFIED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has modified its report 
of July 15, 1980, 167 I. C. C. 214, regarding the issuance of car- 
bon imprints as “original bills of lading’”’ to the extent of approv- 
ing of the practice of issuing original bills of lading on which the 
entries have been imprinted by carbon paper, if the forms of 
such bills of lading in all other material respects conform to the 
forms approved in 52 I. C. C. 671 and 64 I. C. C. 357, and pro- 
vided that the carbon imprints tendered to the carriers for issu- 
ance as original bills of lading are clearly legible and free from 
erasures and interlineations. 


NEW YORK CANNED FOOD PACK 


The 1930 pack of fruits and vegetables in New York, as 
compiled by the Association of New York State Canners, Inc., 
totaled 13,027,893 cases (calculated as No. 2’s), compared with 
10,247,639 cases in 1928. In the following table giving com- 
parative figures for 1928, 1929 and 1930, the pack of each article 
is calculated to conventional sizes, all sizes but No. 10’s in cases 
of 24 cans, and No. 10’s as dozen cans: 


192s 1920 1980 
Articles Size Cases Cases Cases 

Asparagus . 2 5.816 4,706 5,182 
Beans, green 2 826,208 1,070,566 1,104,106 
Beans, Lima. ... 2 158,824 180,087 106,408 
Beans, red kidney 2 231,104 332,917 104,063 
Beans, wax 2 $41,201 513,200 400,227 
Beets 2 335,507 578,506 535 
Carrots 2 74,304 286,048 5,916 
Corn 2 O46, 372 743,835 
Kraut 3 741,438 911,221 1,005,802 
Peas 2 2,198,826 1,645,887 3,211,308 
Peax and carrots a 2 (a) 7,008 21,341 
Pumpkin and squash 3 1,420 49,720 73,110 
Rhubarb 10 11,195 5,417 8,662 
Spinach : 2% 111,174 134,887 128,715 
Sucecotash . 2 54.004 50,705 63,838 
Tomatoes 3 289,158 $44,224 405,905 
Tomato paste 6 oz. (a) (a) 8,500 
Tomato pulp, or puree 10 38,2038 27,810 52,489 
Apples Pa 10 417,224 249,411 282,493 

yple sauce. ... 2 M307 839,311 1,356,867 

R. 8. 10 88,217 144,186 202,112 
C herries, white. 2 280 9,862 8,250 
Elderberries .... 10 32 787 917 
Cooseberries 2 1,483 590 1,158 
Peaches ....... 2 8,673 5,803 9,626 
Pears 2 152,158 181,273 222,190 
Plums and Prunes a 2 24.902 8,072 27,686 
10 1,584 1,487 1,367 
Raspberries, black...... cies 2 76,156 56,874 70,198 
Raspberries, Colombian...... 2 150,004 145,221 114,088 
Strawberries .......... 2 8,085 1,497 

(an We. De)... ... 9,679,343 10,247,639 13,027,898 


a Not available. 
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BRITISH CONSUMPTION OF FRUIT JUICES INCREASING 

Despite various adverse factors the consumption of fruit 
juices is increasing in Great Britain, according to a report from 
the American trade commissioner at London. The total fruit- 
juice consumption by the British now amounts to 1,650,000 gal- 
lons annually, the bulk of this being in bottled form. The United 
States is the fourth largest supplier of fruit juices to the United 
Kingdom. 

Citrus fruit beverages are regarded by the British as essen- 
tially hot weather drinks, but recently a movement has been 
started to educate the public to the health value of these bever- 
ages for year-round use. One outstanding factor which has 
tended to limit the consumption of fruit juices in Great Britain 
has been the slow growth of the soda fountain. 


NEW JERSEY CANNED FOOD PACK 


Statistics on the fruit and vegetable pack in New Jersey in 
1930, compiled by the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics and In- 
spection, show an increase of about 1,312,145 cases in the output 
of tomato products as compared with 1929. Comparative figures 
for 1928, 1929 and 1930 are given in the following table, in which 


the pack is reduced to standard cases of 24 cans, except for ~ 


tomato pulp and puree, which are in cases of one-half dozen cans ; 
catsup which is in cases of 24 16-ounce glass containers; and 
strawberries, which are given in number of 16-ounce jars. 


19380 
Articles Sine Cases Cases Cases 

Asparagus 2 2,082 21,384 
Beans, Lima 2 51 81,048 100,145 
Beans, string Sa 2 28.081 42,000 38,770 
Beets 8 49,245 100,805 179,702 
Carrots 2 4,498 
Peas 2 6.220 2,723 | 17, 
8 (a) (a) 1,500,000 
Pumpkin 3 6,088 71,880 39.840 
Rhubarb 1.051 5,449 4,195 
Spinach ‘ 3 38 

uash 20,361 20,589 2.924 
Sweet potatoes 8 1,000 1,401 
Tomatoes 111,088 257,048 283,671 
Tomato catsup 16 ox. bot. 488, 502 750,083 756,851 
Tomato pulp 10 TI7 919 2,658,537 4,127,731 
Tomato puree 10 10.040 414,001 216,356 
Peaches 3 5,200 
Pears .... 8 1,006 4,416 7 
Strawberries 16 jar 12,400 12,000 


- Not available. 


In addition to the pack as above stated, New Jersey in 1980 
produced 8,072 cases (24 16-ounce bottles) of pickles and 10,000 
to 15,000 barrels of preserved cranberries. 


a)’ 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Weekly business indicators available to the Department of 
Commerce for the week ending February 14, 1931, show that 
bank debits outside New York City decreased from the preced- 
ing period and were lower than the same week in 1930. Total 
loans and discounts of Federal reserve member banks also 
showed a fractional decline from the previous week and were 
lower than the corresponding week a year ago. Interest rates 
for call money, although showing no change from a week ago, 
were considerably below the 1930 level. Time rates, on the 
other hand, while higher than last week, were lower than a year 
ago. Business failures as reported by the R. G. Dun & Co., were 
less numerous than in both comparative periods. Wholesale 
prices, as measured by Fisher’s composite index of 120 leading 
commodities, were off slightly from the level of the preceding 
week. 


Can Loapines 
Merchandise 


Total Miscellaneous L, C, L. Other 
Week ended February 7... 719,053 249,335 215,439 254,279 
Preceding Week... ' 719,281 249,627 211,543 258,111 
Corresponding week, 885,816 $11,275 241,483 333,058 
Corresponding week, 1920.......... 955,081 $29,062 248,825 878,104 


UNIFORM ARBITRATION LEGISLATION 


The State Arbitration Act sponsored by the American Arbi- 
tration Association has been introduced this year in the legisla- 
tures of Colorado, Montana, Ohio, and Texas. In Oregon an 
amendment to the existing Oregon law has been introduced that 
will bring it into harmony with the State Act as sponsored by 
the Arbitration Association. 

The American Arbitration Association has been working 
for several years for the enactment of uniform state legislation 
which would make arbitration agreements uniformly applicable 
throughout the country and thus enable commercial disputes to 
be settled expediently, inexpensively and with finality. More 
than 100 national trade bodies are behind the movement, and 
have endorsed the uniform State Arbitration Act. 


DEPRECIATION RATES FOR CANNERY EQUIPMENT 


A preliminary report on depreciation studies, just issued by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, furnishes estimates of the use- 
ful life of buildings and equipment for a large number of indus- 
tries, including the canning industry, along with depreciation 
rates to be applied to such equipment. 

“The use of the rates of depreciation based on the probable 
useful life of the various assets,” the Bureau states, “is not pre- 
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scribed in any particular case, and employes of the bureau as well 
as taxpayers, are cautioned against applying them arbitrarily. 
They are set forth solely as a guide or starting point from which 
correct rates may be determined in the light of the experience 
of the property under consideration and all other pertinent evi- 
dence. 

“Being based on the usual experience of property owners, the 
probable useful life is predicated on a reasonable expense policy 
as to the cost of repairs and maintenance. However, the prob- 
able life shown does not take into account an extended or in- 
definite term of usefulness due to maintenance and replacement 
policy. Therefore, in the determination of the depreciation al- 
lowance in each case, due consideration should be given the main- 
tenance and replacement policy of the taxpayer and the account- 
ing practice regarding the same. 

“The estimates of useful life are for new equipment only. In 
applying the depreciation rates hereinafter shown, consideration 
should be given to salvage values, to that portion of the service 
life already used, and to that portion of the cost or other basis 
already recovered through prior depreciation or other allowances. 
Effect should also be given to any unusual conditions incident to 
the operation of the assets. 

“It has been found that in certain classes of exhausting as- 
sets, obsolescence, rather than ordinary wear and tear, becomes 
an important factor in determining the allowance. The probable 
useful life and the rates of depreciation based thereon include 
an allowance for normal obsolescence. They do not include any 
allowance for sudden or extraordinary obsolescence, such as is 
occasioned by revolutionary inventions, abnormal growth or de- 
velopment, or other unpredictable factors which materially les- 
sen the probable useful life of property.” 


Following are the estimates of the probable useful life and 
the depreciation rate for cannery equipment as given in the bulle- 
tin: 


Equipment Years Per cent Kquipment Years Per cent 
Blanchers 10 10 Cookers 
Blowers 15 62/3 Coolers, pans 
Cappers, bottle Corers ... 
utomatic Corking machines 
Foot power lectri 
Casing machines, box. Panes, 
Centrifuges 0 Crates, process 
Choppers Crushers 
Cleaners: Cutting machines 
Bean Dicing and oes ma- 
Can chines 
Pea 10 1 
Cloving machines, can 12 s Elevators, hoot, bucket 
Conveyors or chain 
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Equipment 
Fans, blower or ex- 
haust (steel plate) 
Fillers: 


rotary, auto- 


Filters 
Finishers 
Flaking machines 
Gluing machines, 
or carton, 
matic 
Graders 
Graters 
Grinders 
Hoists 
Hullers 
Huskers 
Kettles, cooking 
process 
Labeling machines 
Lacquering machines, 
for cans 
Lining machines 
ills 
Mixers 
Nailing machines, box 
DParers, fruit and vege- 
table 
Ditters 
Polishers 
Bean 
Can 
Mold 


box 
auto. 


46,202,000 pounds. 


Years Per cent 


62/3 
15 62/3 
10 1 

1h 62/3 
12% 

10 10 

20 

7 6 

62/3 
62/3 
20 

62/3 
62/3 
20 

Es) 62/3 


20 

15 62/3 
20 

20 5 

18 
10 10 
W238 6 


Equipment 


Years Per cent 


20 5 

Printing. machines, 20 5 
Pulp machines 15 
Pumps 15 62/8 
machines. 10 
Refrigerating equipment 15 62/4 
Rinsers, rotary 
Roasters .. 15 62/3 
Nealders, fruit and vege- 

table 
Scales, platform. 20 
Sealing machines. . 15 62/5 
Seamers, double 124, 
Separators Es) 62/8 
Shakers for fruit and 

vegetables 15 
Shellers, peanut 1h 
Sifters 15 62/3 
Nilkers, corn, rotary 10 10 
Siruping machines 10 10 
Sizers . 15 62/3 
Slicers 10 10 
Sorters 17 6 
Stemmers 10 10 
Sterilizers .. 14 7 
Stitchers, box. . 10 10 
Tables 15 62/3 
Tanks, cypress 17 
Tanks (glass enameled 

and glass Gaew) . 20 5 
Testers .. 17 6 
Toppers 1h 62/8 
Trucks 15 62/3 
Viners 162/38 6 
Washers 15 62/3 


Copies of the report may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., for 5 cents each. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FRUIT 

Frozen and preserved fruits in cold storage on January 1 
total 70,833,000 pounds, as compared with 48,085,000 pounds on 
the corresponding date last year, and a five-year average of 


Cold storage holdings of fruit are reported 


as follows by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


January 1, January 1, 5-Year 
1981 1930 average 
Apples: 
arrels 837,000 1,316,000 2,119,000 
Boxes 15,350,000 10,149,000 10,558,000 
- Baskets 4,476,000 4,005,000 2,647,000 
ears : 
1,219,000 825,000 559,009 
Baskets ..... : 85,000 18,000 12,000 
Frozen and preserved fruit ‘(pounda) 70,833,000 48,085,000 46,202,000 
CORRECTION 


In reporting the canned food pack in California in the Infor- 
mation Letter for January 31 an error occurred in the introduc- 
tion to the table, in which it was stated that the vegetable pack 
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was 30,652,946 cases. This figure was the total pack of fruits 
and vegetables, the former amounting to 18,013,400 cases and 
the latter to 12,639,546 cases. 


PORTUGUESE SARDINE CANNING INDUSTRY 

Sardines rank fourth in value in Portugal’s export trade, 
sardine exports in 1929 being valued at $7,521,865 and exceeded 
only by wines and liquors ($13,404,649) and cork and cork prod- 
ucts ($7,602,312), according to the American trade commis- 
sioner at Lisbon. Africa takes the lowest grade products and the 
United States the highest. France, Germany and England are 
the largest buyers. Machinery for the Portuguese industry is 
chiefly of French origin. England furnishes most of the tin 
plate. Wages in the canneries range from 6 to 8 escudos (30 to 
40 cents) for women and from 15 to 25 escudos (75 cents to 
$1.25) for men. 


ALASKAN FISHERIES EXHIBIT AT PARIS 


Exhibits representative of the $50,000,000 fisheries industry 
of Alaska will be sent to the International Colonial Exposition 
at Paris, May 1 to October 31, according to the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries. The articles sent will include a life-size 
reproduction of a chinook salmon, wax models of salmon steaks 
and fillets, salmon and clam cans and labels, a mounted fur seal, 
several dressed and dyed fur-seal skins, and two fur-seal coats. 
Photographs and motion pictures will also be used to bring out 
the typical features of Alaska, in which these industries have a 
prominent place. 


DISMISSES COMPLAINT ON FROZEN FRUIT RATES 


Rates and ratings on cold-packed or frozen fruit in carloads, 
from points in Michigan to points in Official, Western and South- 
ern Classification territories are not unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial, according to the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the complaint filed by the Michigan Canners 
Association against the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, et al. 

Cold-packed fruits are rated fourth class, minimum 30,000 
pounds, in the three major classifications, and generally move 
under the class rates from Michigan points to points in these 
classification territories. The complaint as filed contended that 
the rates and ratings should not exceed fifth class, the rating on 
canned fruits in the Official and Western classifications, subject 
to a minimum of 60,000 pounds. In accordance with its find- 
ings, the Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered the 
complaint dismissed. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC HANDLED LAST YEAR 


Freight traffic handled in 1980 by the railroads of this coun- 
try measured in net ton miles (the number of tons of freight 
multiplied by the distance carried) totaled 422,116,659,000 net 
ton miles, according to complete reports received by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

This was a reduction of 70,196,763,000 net ton miles, or 14.3 
per cent, under that for 1929 and a reduction of 55,066,833,000 
net ton miles, or 11.5 per cent, under that for 1928. 


BEST ROOTSTOCK FOR CHERRIES 


Convinced from earlier experiments made on the grounds of 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., and on observa- 
tions in cherry plantings about the state, that Mazzard root- 
stocks are far superior to the common Mahaleb rootstocks both 
for sweet and sour cherries, the station horticulturist in charge 
of nursery stock investigations has issued a pamphlet giving di- 
rections for identifying cherry trees growing on Mazzard roots. 
Botanical descriptions of the Mazzard or wild sweet cherry and 
the Mahaleb, the perfume cherry of Europe, together with illus- 
trations of the two stocks and information on the tests recom- 
mended for identifying them, are contained in Circular 117 
issued by the Experiment Station. 


TRUCK CROP MARKETS 


Combined shipments of 27 fruits and vegetables during the 
week ended February 14 showed a volume of 17,195 cars. This 
was 1,240 more than the movement of a year ago, because of the 
heavier shipments this season of cabbage, peppers, spinach, 
potatoes, mixed vegetables, and all kinds of citrus fruit. Of the 
17,000 or more cars moved during the week, potatoes totaled 
5,285, citrus fruit 3,890, apples 1,675, lettuce 960 and mixed 
vegetables 830 cars. 

Spinach shipments decreased to 520 cars. Not only was the 
early acreage of this crop increased over that of last season, but 
eight second-early states together expect 14,100 acres this year, 
compared with 10,540 last year. Virginia expects to put almost 
80 per cent more land in this crop for spring markets than last 
year, or 7,000 acres. 

Movement of Florida snap beans increased to 60 cars. South- 
ern Texas forwarded only 55 cars of beets. Carrot movement 
increased greatly to 160 cars from California, 115 from Texas 
and 70 from New York. 
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Cauliflower shipments from California increased to 425 cars. 
About 85 cars of peppers rolled from Florida, as against 15 for 
the same period last winter. Green pea arrivals from the West 
Coast of Mexico decreased to 175 cars; Florida originated 15. 

Florida shipments of tomatoes increased 60 per cent to 115 
cars but were still lighter than a year ago. Cuban imports in- 
creased to 70 cars, and arrivals from Mexico reached 225 for the 
week. Only a dozen carloads came from the Bahamas. 


CARLOT SHIPMENTS 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Totalthixs Totallast Total 
Commodity 8-14, 1-7, 9-15, to to last 
1931 1931 1930 Feb. 14 Feb, 15 season 

Apples, total..... . 1,674 1,804 1,685 03,0661 88,472 102,801 

Eastern states 627 O57 655 38,249 45,700 51,439 

Western states... 1,047 1,147 1,080 55,412 42,772 51,862 
Beans, snap .... : 62 55 102 1,914 2,118 9,551 
Beets 55 8S 828 
Cabbage: 

1031 season. 693 715 515 3,873 2,028 87,017 

1930 season 243 280 154 87,017 44,022 44,201 
Carrots: 

1931 season... 279 180 273 8,433 $3,513 11,478 

1930 season . 72 53 73 11,478 11,552 12,149 
Cauliflower ....... 423 385 473 6,673 6,424 9,535 
Pears 82 47 130 27,086 20,491 21,147 
Peas, green: 

Domestic . 16 7 15 055 490 6,709 

Imports ; 175 260 172 1,001 1,754 2,118 
Peppers : 

Domestic . 87 39 15 867 240 2, 

Imports 15 32 23 182 247 477 
Spinach ee 520 714 443 4,753 4,170 9,635 
Strawberries ....... 117 83 83 411 636 10,626 
Tomatoes: 

Domestic . 118 71 160 1,086 508 83,486 

Imports 308 180 280 2,199 1,961 6,089 
Vegetables, mixed : 

Domestic . 820 892 GS4 4,629 4,385 $1,013 

Imports . 12 25 15 182 122 343 


POULTRY USED IN CANNING 

The quantity of poultry canned or used for canning by 30 
firms reporting in January, 1931, was 1,560,328 pounds as com- 
pared with 2,232,859 pounds reported by firms in January a year 
ago. A total of 25,854,973 pounds has been used during the pe- 
riod from January to December, 1930. The U. S. Market News 
Service reports the quantity as follows, the figures for drawn 
poultry having been converted to an undrawn basis, assuming 
a 25 per cent shrinkage in drawing: 


January Jan.-Dee. 

1 1980 1930 

Pounds Pounds Pounds 
lbressed poultry canned or used in canning 1,482,469 1,701,210 20,341,006 
lbrawn poultry canned or used in canning 127,850 531,640 5,613,307 


1,560,828 2,282,850 25,854,973 
30 28 


Datel... ... 
Number of firms reporting 
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NEW EDITION OF BOOK ON SALMON FISHERIES 


The fourth edition of the 300-page illustrated history of the 
Pacific salmon fisheries by the late John N. Cobb has been issued 
by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries as Fisheries Document No. 1092. 
This history is said to be one of the most complete extant con- 
cerning this valuable commercial fishery. Among subjects dis- 
cussed in the volume are the species of salmon and their habits 
and habitats, the apparatus and methods of the fisheries, fishing 
seasons and boundaries, methods of preparing and canning the 
fish, the nutritive value of the salmon, foreign and domestic trade 
in the fish, salmon culture, and the salmon fisheries of Siberia, 
British Columbia and Japan. 


TABLES ISSUED SHOWING COMPOSITION OF VEGETABLES 


Since the last revision of Atwater and Bryant’s bulletin en- 
titled “The Chemical Composition of American Food Materials,” 
known as O. E. 8. Bulletin 28, many proximate analyses of vege- 
tables have been made. These have yielded later information on 
the composition of the commoner vegetables, as well as figures 
on many new varieties. This material is now presented in Cir- 
cular, 146-C, by Charlotte Chatfield and Georgian Adams, spe- 
cialists in foods and nutrition of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The circular is entitled 
“Proximate Composition of Fresh Vegetables.” It follows a 
similar publication on the proximate composition of fresh fruits. 

The tables include 121 varieties and classes of vegetables 
and show the percentage of refuse for each vegetable as pur- 
chased and the composition of the edible portion. The content 
of water, protein, fat, ash, and carbohydrates (fiber, sugars, and 
starch) and the fuel value per 100 grams and per pound are 
given. These give some of the information needed in calculating 
the nutritive value of foods. 


CANNY COOK THRIFT BANKS YIELD DIVIDENDS 


Echoes of last year’s radio campaign are reaching the office 
of the Association quite regularly, and among these are letters 
from persons to whom Canny Cook Thrift Banks were sent. 
Quite a number who received these banks are now asking for 
another, and the request is usually based on the fact that the 
first bank was filled and opened and another is needed to start a 
new savings account. One homemaker writing from New York, 
said: “My real reason for writing you is this, do you recall mail- 
ing us a thrift bank to save our money for canned food? Well, 
I did, and one of the stores has a very big sale on now, so I opened 
my bank and, lo and behold, I found I had $38.00. And believe 
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me I certainly put in a supply of canned foods. Now I need a 
new bank, as I would hate to give up the idea of saving the 
money ; and I really did not miss it at the time, so that it is food 
that’s really found.” 

Numerous other letters report a savings, although in not 
so large an amount, and fortunately the available supply of thrift 
banks permits new ones being furnished to those who wish to 
continue their savings. 


EXPORTS OF CANNED GRAPEFRUIT 

Shipments of canned grapefruit from Jacksonville and Tampa 
to European countries during the period October 20, 1930, to Feb- 
ruary 14, 1981, totaled 69,091 cases, of which 20,496 were shipped 
from Jacksonville and 48,595 cases from Tampa. Of the total 
shipments the United Kingdom took 58,074 cases. Shipments 
of canned grapefruit juice during the same period amounted to 
150 cases exported to the United Kingdom, and 2,192 cases to 
Canada. 

CANADIAN TARIFF HEARINGS 

In anticipation of the opening of the Canadian Parliament on 
March 12, the Canadian Premier has announced a series of pub- 
lic tariff hearings at which representations for and against ex- 
isting tariff rates may be made. The agricultural items are to 
be considered first, the first hearing having been set for Febru- 
ary 17. 
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